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Crisis in the Far East 


OVING appeals have recently come to our 

American churches from the Christian lead- 
ers of Japan, both Japanese and missionary. Fully 
alive to the imminent possibility of conflict between 
the two nations, they plead with their Christian 
brethren in the United States to join them in prayer 
and united action toward averting the danger of war. 
The most striking paragraph in a strong and care- 
fully worded communication reads: “If the historical 
friendly relations of these two nations are broken up 
by influences at work either within them or from 
without, and they are rushed into war and one of 
them suffers defeat, neither of them will accept de- 
feat as final. It will speedily prepare for another 
conflict and the history of France and Germany and 
of Europe as a whole will be repeated across the 
Pacific.” 

The Federal Council and the Foreign Missions 
Conference to whom these appeals were addressed 
have responded with earnest and statesmanlike re- 
plies. All American Christians will echo their ex- 
pressions of fellowship, of desire for united prayer 
and of hope that ways may yet be discovered to a 
settlement at once just and peaceable. 

But there are certain sentences in their reply 
which might mislead the uninitiated as to the real 
issues and the extreme difficulty of peaceful settle- 
ment. From the message to the Japanese National 
Christian Council, we quote two passages bearing 
with special point upon the heart of the matter. 
“War between these two countries would increase 
the calamity from which the peoples in East Asia 
are already suffering. Moreover, such a war would 
further endanger the whole Christian enterprise in 
the Pacific area, and seriously affect the life and work 
of the churches of the United States. . . . We urge 
our government to exert its influence in the Pacific, 
not primarily in our own national self-interest, but 
in the interest of justice for all peoples in that area, 
in the confident expectation that when the present 
drift toward war is checked, it may then be possible 
to effect through negotiation a peaceful liquidation 


of the differences between the United States and 
Japan.” 

It has long been evident that the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean wars are, in their basic issues, one conflict, and 
that the issues of that conflict in all their paradox 
and bitter tragedy come to clearest focus in the Far 
East. There studied aggression is less justified and 
little if any less brutal. There defense against ag- 
gression by non-Asiatic powers would be more 
largely motivated by “imperial interests.” There 
the very existence of unoffending and defenseless 
millions with no responsibility whatever for the pre- 
cipitation of the struggle will be more fully deter- 
mined by its outcome. 

Japan has suffered indignity and injustice at the 
hands of western powers, most grievously the United 
States. They have sought to block her from leader- 
ship in Asiatic affairs to which her abilities and the 
amazing accomplishments of the past century en- 
title her. All Asiatic peoples share her resentment 
against white colonial control and economic exploita- 
tion. But the present Japanese aggression is not 
directed primarily against those who have injured 
her, but against her fellow-Orientals. It does not 
aim at the establishment of a legitimate leadership 
among them of primus inter pares, but at their eco- 
nomic and even political enslavement. Behind it lies 
a deeply implanted national consciousness of “mani- 
fest destiny” and racial superiority no less extreme 
and invidious, if less crude, than that of Nazi ideol- 
ogy. Under its rule, free and authentic Christian 
life is hardly more possible than in Germany. It 
evokes from all Oriental peoples not gratitude for 
deliverance but unutterable horror which would 
prefer the least admirable western domination to 
Japanese overlordship. Between them and that fate, 
there stands only one effective bulwark—the power 
of the United States, backed if need be by military 
threat. Almost with a single voice the hundreds of 
millions of East Asians would repudiate our Church 
leaders’ statement that “war between these two 
countries would increase the calamity from which the 
peoples in East Asia are already suffering.” Few 











Christians throughout the length and breadth of 
Asia would agree that “such a war would further 
endanger the whole Christian enterprise in the Pa- 
cific area.” Each of those quotations is, in a sense, 
true; neither suggests the whole truth. And it is 
the whole truth which most matters. 

On the other hand, it must be frankly recognized 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States will 
risk involvement with Japan at this hour of crisis 
merely in aid of China or to safeguard their own 
colonial populations or through solicitude for de- 
fenseless millions. They would act primarily because 
of Japan’s potential threat to their leadership in Asia 
and ultimately to their existence. Nevertheless, it 
is true of a billion souls in Asia (as for the millions 
of Czechoslovakia, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, 
the Baltic and Balkan states) that a future of virtual 
slavery or of at least minimum freedom and oppor- 
tunity hangs upon the willingness of Great: Britain 
and the United States to halt Japan’s determined 
and insatiable advance. Shocking as it may appear 
to American Christians who are ignorant of the 
tragic realities of the issue, it is probable that the 
informed among those billion souls lift prayer daily 
that another Munich will not be enacted in the Pacific. 

We do not advocate war with Japan. Far less 
that the churches urge upon our government the use 
of threat of force. On the contrary, we rejoice 
at the reaffirmation of Christian solidarity with fel- 
low Christians of Japan, and at the summons to 
united prayer for an “international order of justice, 
understanding and mutuai coopere.on.” But we 
believe it important that Christians who are de- 
termined to face the actualities of humanity’s crisis 
in its stark and inexorable alternatives should be- 
come fully alive to all that is at stake in the issues 
which are speedily moving to decision. 


The Lend-Lease Bill Passed 


It is probable that the lend-lease bill will be law 
before these lines reach the reader. The opposition 
to it in the country and in Congress has been vocifer- 
ous and sometimes hysterical. However, it has been 
apparent from the beginning that a strong majority 
in the nation supported the bill. Two arguments 
against it summarize the opposition viewpoint. It is 
claimed that the bill leads to war and that it establishes 
a dictatorship. 

It is not possible to refute the first point categor- 
ically. Anything may lead to war in our kind of 
world. But the proponents of the bill are certainly 
right in asserting tnat it offers us the only decent 
possibility for remaining out of the war. Without 
this aid to Britain, Hitler would probably be victor- 
ious, and then the only possibility for remaining at 
peace would be to acquiesce in Hitler’s world. 


The argument that the bill establishes a dictatorship 
is an irresponsible one. Dictatorships do not grow 
out of strong executive power which is properly safe- 
guarded by democratic checks. Rather they develop 
from impotent democracies which are unable to act in 
a crisis against either internal or external peril. There 
is not a single dictatorship in the world today which 
has developed gradually from democratic executive 
power. All of them were established upon the ruins 
of democratic governments which lacked adequate 
instruments for swift and decisive action. A de- 
mocracy which does not trust itself enough to trust 
its leaders in a crisis smothers the liberties it cherishes 
by its undue caution. Meanwhile it must be observed 
that Congress retains all ultimate authority and can 
annul the special executive powers whenever it might 
seem wise. 


Quest Not Conflict 


In more than one sense the launching of this 
journal is a venture of faith. The precariousness of 
journalistic beginnings, especially for those who put 
forward a definite proposition in time of crisis, must 
be taken for granted. The major question confront- 
ing us in this enterprise is this: Can the Christian 
community in America support the strain of intel- 
lectual conflict by maintaining a fellowship that runs 
deeper than any of our differences? If our venture 
should result merely in starting a party, it would be 
abortive. While the immediate occasion for the ap- 
pearance of this journal is the impact of the war, our 
main purpose is to contribute to a better understand- 
ing of Christianity in relation to moral struggle. The 
deepest issue before us is not who should win the war, 
but what in this time of moral crisis does Christianity 
mean? 

An ethical religion is always in peril of disintegrat- 
ing through identification of its own ethos with a 
particular human concern at a particular time. At 
this moment we believe that tendency manifests itself 
in something very close to a cult of peace. Such a 
tendency we are bound to oppose. Yet we are equally 
bound to recognize the bona fide claim of the Christian 
pacifist to a place within the Christian tradition. The 
good he is seeking is undoubtedly a Christian good. 
This is likewise true of the Christian isolationist who 
is preoccupied with what he sees as the mission of 
America, which he fain would protect at all costs 
from contact with the contemporary madness. We 
think him tremendously wrong, but we shall not deny 
that he stands in the Christian tradition. We hope to 
be convincing in our contention that we also stand 
within it. 

Can our new venture of exploration make crisis 
what it should be—an experience of discovery, rather 


than merely an encounter of hostile minds? Conflict | 


of opinion within one fellowship is vital cooperation. 
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Just Wars and Holy Wars 


EDWARD L. PARSONS 


N AN article on “War Aims” published in the 

Athenaeum in December, 1917, R. H. Tawney, 
as he comes to the close, puts into a striking phrase 
the problem which this paper has to discuss. 
“Kither a war is a crusade or it is a crime; there is 
no half-way house,” he says. 

But is there not? Perhaps Mr. Tawney did not 
use the term crusade as meaning a “Holy War.” 
That may be argued. But crusade ordinarily means 
a Holy War, a war undertaken with full assurance 
that it is God’s will and that victory is God’s victory. 

Crusade or crime? That is the sharp black and 
white distinction which confuses the minds of so 
many good Christians today. To leading pacifists 
it seems clear that if war is not a crime and utterly 
abjured, the unhappy Christian who takes part in 
it and thinks it right must be counting it a crusade. 
There is a certain contemptuous tone in much that 
is said about it. Even Dr. Tittle cannot resist a 
fling at “the parsons who bless it.” Everywhere 
there looms up in men’s minds the picture of the 
Church of 1917 and 1918 going over into a wild 
crusading orgy, flags, recruiting, the “preachers 
presenting arms,” and of course (for this is the 
nerve of the whole matter), prayers for victory as 
certainly God’s will and the road to the Kingdom of 
God. The Church, so it seems, must become a gov- 
ernment propaganda bureau. The mangling of little 
children, the starving of a whole people are part of 
the glorious and holy purpose of God. Mahomet 
thought it of his wars; so did Peter the Hermit and 
Urban the Pope and Gustavus Adolphus and Crom- 
well with his Ironsides; and so it must be confessed 
did many a Christian twenty years ago. But the 
fact that many people have thought about it in that 
way does not necessarily make it true. Is there no 
half-way house’, we ask again. There is; indeed 
there must be because as I shall try to show, that 
is the way life is constituted. The question we dis- 
cuss is not really a question of war, although it is 
that which gives it point at the moment. It is a 
question of life, a question of finding one’s way in 
an intricate and entangling maze, sure of the main 
purpose of God, the goa! at the other end of the maze, 
but easily deceived on the way by signs misread. 

But before we reach the question itself let me first 
note that I have no intention of discussing the paci- 
fist position save as it bears on this point; nor the 
question of this war more than any other save as it 
serves to illustrate. For myself, I do assume that 
the wars going on today are right or just wars upon 


the part of the free peoples who are resisting or have 
tried to resist aggression. Nor again does it seem 
to me it is worth while or in a vital sense relevant 
to our modern problem to discuss in scholastic fash- 
ion the conditions under which a war becomes just 
with the assumption that if it is just it becomes a 
kind of crusade. 

The simple and practical question is whether the 
Christian conscience may sanction taking part in a 
war without counting it as in some absolute sense 
the will of God and holy. And the answer is “yes,” 
first of all because if the Christian cannot so answer, 
the whole fabric of his daily life falls apart. It is 
true that one of the primary injunctions of the New 
Testament is that we should “do all things to the 
glory of God.” There is no doubt that “Be ye per- 
fect as your heavenly Father is perfect” is definitely 
a Christian goal; nor that I John asserts that ““Who- 
soever abideth in him sinneth not.” Yet however 
successfully the perfectionist in the now forgotten 
controversies urged his case, the facts of daily life 
are against him. The moment we begin to get into 
action we discover, as all the great saints have dis- 
covered before us, that part of this business of being 
perfect is easy but that part of it, under the conditions 
of our life, is inconceivably difficult. To take a very 
practical illustration: Suppose that I am a Christian 
business man seriously determined to do all to the 
glory of God. I know that I must love my neigh- 
bor as myself; I have thought enough about it to 
discover that that involves a very radical reconstruc- 
tion of our social order; and I am ready to take my 
part in bringing in this new order. All well and 
good! Iam sure that that “Commonwealth of love” 
is God's will. I am ready to crusade for it; but just 
there my difficulties begin. Look at my problem! 
I have inherited a business. It is a business which 
it seems to me is a benefit to the community. I am 
sometimes a little uncertain about that; but my wife 
and children are dependent on me. Even if I can 
find another job, it is not likely to be in work which 
answers the standard of “benefit” any better. Some 
aspects of the problem are easy. I know when I go 
to the office that I must keep my temper, be courte- 
ous and thoughtful of others. In the conduct of the 
business I must consider my employees’ welfare as 
well as my own. But some aspects are hard. What 
am I to do when they strike and so far as I can see 
the increase in wages for which they are striking 
means ruin to the business? What am I to do when 
all my associates in the same kind of business find 





themselves in the same difficulty? I don’t want to 
ruin my business; I don’t want to be unjust. It is 
an economic problem which needs wide knowledge 
as well as a personal one which needs a right attitude. 
Praying will help me to poise, to courage and to wis- 
dom, but it will not give me that knowledge. I will 
do the best I can, but if I am honest with God I 
cannot be completely sure I am doing His will. 

The Christian employee has the same problem. 
He, like his employer, is sure of the great moral 
factors which are essential in building a Christian 
order of society. They see the same goal. But to 
strike or not to strike?—that is the question. Is 
it a holy war to strike, or on the other side to break 
the strike? 

The principles which lie back of our daily life 
are clear. The ultimate goals can be in some sense 
envisaged. Dedication to God must be sincere. But 
in many of our immediate tasks the will of God is 
not clear and cannot be because we do not know 
enough. The most we can hope for is to act with a 
good ccxscience. The Christian employer comes to 
believe this. It may be that to break the strike is 
the best thing for the future of society, a right step 
towards the goal. He can hardly call the thugs who 
do the job the army of the Lord. 

Or take an example from politics. We look back 
with singular condescension upon the Bull Moosers 
of 1912 who certainly enibarked on what they thought 
was a crusade. At least they sang hymns about it; 
but one hesitates to join them Our condescension 
is plainly due to a widespread belief that not even 
Theodore Roosevelt could see the way through the 
whole intricate pattern of God’s work in the world. 
Every honest God-fearing Christian man could say 
that the main purposes of the Square Deal or the 
New Freedom were right and would be willing to 
invoke God’s help to achieve them, but he would be 
a bold man who would identify the particular frame 
of legislation with the unquestioned will of God. 

One more illustration takes us to the position of 
the Christian pacifist. Certainly if any one, he has 
a right to claim that his struggle is a holy warfare. 
He has set his heart on an absolute and will make 
no concessions. He has tried to free himself from 
any entanglement with the relative or transient. 
Yet it must be clear to any dispassionate observer 
that he has not succeeded. If he opposes help to 
Britain or to China in the form of instruments of 
war he is certainly contributing to their possible en- 
slavement. It is not pleasant to think of the chil- 
dren of Europe robbed for a generation or longer of 
their freedom, condemned to an education anti- 
Christian in spirit and aim, without access to the 
culture of the past, trained to believe that force alone 
counts. The Christian pacifist, when he thinks of 
his position as expressing the will of God and there- 


fore in a very real way “holy,” must remember those 
children. By espousing the absolute, or if with less 
ambitious claim he merely asserts his belief that his 
way is God’s way, he has in no sense placed himself 
“above the battle.” He has taken sides and whether 
he likes it or not, he is helping to enslave those chil- 
dren. He may be right, but can he call this warfare 
“holy”? “Holy” loses its meaning unless it means 
that that to which it is applied in action or in thought 
is without a shadow of question consonant with the 
will of God both in ultimate purpose and in immedi- 
ate action. 

These practical illustrations make clear the prin- 
ciple which is involved. In every problem of Chris- 
tian ethics, and that means to the Christian every 
problem of life, there are always two factors which 
have to be adjusted—the end or purpose and the 
means. All Christian moralists since the days when 
Christian conduct ceased to be the spontaneous ut- 
terance of iove have said the same thing. They have 
struggled to achieve the adjustment. They have 
discovered that the temptation of the moralist as 
of the ordinary Christian is to assume that the end 
not only justifies the means but sanctifies it. If the 
Church is the living instrument through which God 
will achieve his Kingdom, then not only the Church 
is “holy” because it is the Body of Christ, but the 
work of the Church, the prestige of the Church, the 
activities of the Church are necessarily holy. 

Now there are some “things” in man’s life which 
are definitely and absolutely and unquestionably of 
the will of God. There is no doubt that a man who 
seeks chastity, honor and self-control is right in 
identifying his search with the purpose and will of 
God. He does not need to flounder around in won- 
der whether God wants him to be chaste or honorable 
or self-controlled. He does not need to question but 
that his struggle in community, nation or world for 
justice is blest of God. It is a holy warfare. But as 
soon as he begins to frame his purpose in legislation 
he has come into the range of relativities, as Plato 
made clear when he too tried to discover what justice 
involves. The great absolutes are of God. They 
must be the goals of our striving. The search is 
holy ; the warfare is holy; but the particular cam- 
paign in its strategy and tactics we can undertake 
only with the qualification that it is the best we can 
see with our present knowledge and vision. 

And again the answer to our question is “yes” 
because we thus come nearer to the heart of Chris- 
tianity. It is the way of humility. No Christian can 
look out upon the world of today and the wars which 
are its central and terrible concern without over- 
whelming shame and deepest penitence. Man’s 


greed and lust of power, his blindness and his wil- 
fulness bear their awful fruit. Every one of us is 
involved. Each has had some share, however slight, 
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in the awful catastrophe. When we face our re- 
sponsibility for the past, and recognize our selfishness 
and blindness, we dare not claim too boldly God’s 
complete support of the only way we can see at the 
moment to overcome the evil we have wrought. 
The issue, we believe, is clear. In the present war, 
e.g., the issue of freedom, but who are we to claim 
that our way out is entirely God’s way? We may 
well remember the words from Lincoln’s second 
Inaugural. In appraising the war which had just 
closed he reminds the nation that they dare not be 
too sure of God. 


“Both read the same Bible,” he says, “and pray to the same 
God and each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; 
but let us judge not that we be not judged. The prayer of 
both could not be answered. That of neither has been an- 
swered fully.” 


The spontaneous prayer of great Christian souls 
reveals this same humility. Pick out any hundred 
of them and you will see little stress upon the achieve- 
ment of an immediate goal; but immense stress upon 
that which is obviously God’s will. ‘My ears are 
dull so that I cannot hear thy voice. My eyes are 
dim so that I cannot see thy tokens,” cries Newman. 
Insight, wisdom, courage; justice, love, brotherhood 
—for such we pray; but not that our particular plan 
or project may prevail. The nearer we come to God 
the less sure we are that our way is His way; the 
more humbly we pray that His way may become ours. 

In this vexed matter of the attitude of the Chris- 
tian toward war there is no dispute as to God’s will 
that war is a scourge, that like poverty and prostitu- 
tion and a lot of other evils it must be destroyed. 
Every honest effort to do that is itself part of a great 
“holy” war ; but he who claims that his way of waging 
that warfare is God’s way must remember that every 
Christian prayer finds its supreme warrant in hu- 
mility: “nevertheless not my will but thine be done.” 

It is then, secondly, Christian humility which justi- 
fies our saying that so far as we can see, support of 
a particular war is right. A Christian may support 
it, believe that he is so serving God and yet not count 
it a crusade. Of this war in which we are now all 
involved we may well believe that it is right. We 
may well believe that it is the best way at the mo- 
ment to help His cause among men. We may be sure 
-—yes I think we may be absolutely sure, that there 
are times when the ground must be cleared of evil 
before the structure of good can be erected. We may 
be so convinced that it is right that in our own 
hearts it is a crusade, a holy war. Many an English 
boy must so believe as he flies across the Channel to 
risk his life in destroying an air base on the French 
coast. But knowing the sin of the past and the 


complexities, the relativities, the entanglements and 
the uncertainties of the future, we dare not proclaim 
that victory in this war is without question the will 
of God. It is God’s will that is to be done. It is His 
Kingdom we would set forward. 

Such a position is greatly strengthened if we turn 
to a third way of approach—the duty of the Church. 
It fits that duty exactly. In its impact upon the 
world the Church has two functions. It has to pro- 
claim absolutes and see that they are not lost in the 
relativities of the world; it has to deal with relativi- 
ties and see that they are shaped by the absolutes. 
In a time of war such as the present, the Church 
has to proclaim the unity of men in God and the unity 
of Christians in Christ without qualification and with- 
out question. It has to maintain and build up a 
Christian fellowship which transcends national boun- 
daries and interests. On the other hand it has to 
interpret the issues of the day in the light which God 
gives and to stress the urgency of decision and the 
responsibility of all Christians. It cannot bless the 
war in the common use of that term lest it lose its 
hold upon the absolutes and claim God for its own 
restricted aims—tie God to the national interest. It 
cannot live in the world of the absolutes, in the 
vague cloudland of individual morality lest its people 
be left to wander and be lost in the crowding claims 
of that same narrow and selfish nationalism. The 
Church is false to its prophetic task unless it be clear 
in defining the issues at stake, and courageous in 
support of that which it believes right. 

But because it cannot interpret those issues with- 
out recognition of the sinfulness of men and their 
well-nigh universal responsibility for the evil which 
is upon us, its position must always have a certain 
aloofness. It is supra-national. It is “above the 
battle” not because it is neutral in the issues but 
because it must help men to see them in the light of 
the supreme values, ideals and ultimates in a uni- 
verse which belongs to God. This is a difficult task. 
It always has been. There is always tension in life. 
There must always be tension for the Church. It 
is like Plato’s charioteer and the two steeds. It strains 
upward and is pulled down. It belongs to both 
worlds and cannot be indifferent to either. The re- 
sponsibilities which it feels for checking evil in a 
sinful world and establishing justice in it must not, 
however, be interpreted merely as compromise with 
evil. This is the downward pull of responsibility. 

To sum it up then: Because all life must be lived 
in constant acceptance for action of that which is less 
than the absolute and perfect; because Christian 
humility demands it; because it most perfectly ex- 
presses the duty and function of the Church, we must 
answer Mr. Tawney’s implied question in the affirma- 
tive. A war may be neither altogether holy nor 
altogether a crime. It may be right. 
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Questions About War 


Justin Wroe Nixon 


“Isn’t war always futile? Can anything be ac- 
complished by war ?” 


“One could hardly look at a modern battlefield 
without having a tremendous sense of futility be- 
cause men have not discovered a better way to 
settle their differences than war. But the state- 
ment that war is futile is after all a half-truth, and 
it is a dangerous half-truth if it leads people to 
acquiesce weakly in aggression. For the ravages 
of conquerors have left lands desolate for cen- 
turies that once flowered with a rich culture. 
North Africa, for instance, was once a great home 
of Christian thought and life. But it never re- 
covered from the Moslem conquests of the 7th 
century. I, for one, am glad that Charles Martel 
resisted the Moslems at Tours as I am glad that 
the Greeks resiste i the Persians and made possi- 
ble the development of Greek art and thought. 
Edmund Burke said he was glad that America 
had resisted the exactions of the English crown. 
Resistance to aggression has often made possible 
a better world for those who came after.” 


“What did we get out of the last war? Wasn’t 
that a futile war?” 


“What the world got out of the last war has often 
seemed a net loss rather than a gain. We did 
gain some time. We have not had to arm on a 
really great scale during the last twenty years. 
And the Poles and the Czechs got their freedom, 
which they had not had for generations. And we 
always forget what the alternative might have 
been. The treaty of Brest-Litovsk with its mu- 
tilation of Russia by Germany gives us a hint of 
what would have happened to western Europe. 
The greatest possible gain from the war, which 
in time might have made the defeated as well as 
the victors think that something of enduring value 
had come from it, was the chance to reorganize 
the world on the basis of the League of Nations. 
That chance we Americans rejected. That is why 
we feel now that everything was so futile. If our 
fathers had not gone on and adopted the Constitu- 
tion following the Revolution they, too, would 
have felt that their struggle for seven years after 
1776 had been absolutely futile. All that a war 
in itself can give is temporary security. For 
larger gains men have to seize the opportunity 
to put their life on a sounder foundation. The 
lesson of the last twenty years is not a lesson in 


the folly of resisting aggression but in the folly 
of refusing an opportunity to give the world a 
fresh start. We are paying the price of that re- 
fusal right now.” 


“Why all this bother about what is happening in 
Europe and China? Why can’t we just protect 
ourselves, and let the world stew if it wants to?” 


“The people who ask these questions do not see 
very far. If Hitler wins, we shall certainly be 
living on a knife-edge until we can get our arma- 
ments further along. Our two-ocean navy won't 
be ready for five years. Meanwhile South Amer- 
ica will be open to Axis agents and Axis exploita- 
tion. And the effect on our own life in this 
country will be to split us apart in the most deadly 
fashion. Personally, I think the instinct of the 
majority of our people who want to help Britain 
in every possible way, and who are willing to take 
risks in giving that aid is a sound one. More- 
over, there is a moral issue here that is like the 
issue when Lincoln was debating with Douglas 
over whether they should be allowed to have 
slaves in Nebraska. Douglas had asked what 
difference it made to the people of Illinois if the 
people of Nebraska did have slaves. Lincoln re- 
plied in words which represent what the Presi- 
dent the other day called the spirit or the soul of 
America. “Argue as you will,’ Lincoln said, 
“slavery is founded in the selfishness of man’s 
nature—opposition to it in his love of justice. 
These principles are in eternal antagonism. . . 
Repeal the Missouri compromise, . . . repeal all 
past history, you still cannot repeal human nature. 
It still will be the abundance of man’s heart that 
slavery extension is wrong and out of the abun- 
dance of his heart his mouth will speak.” 

Did not Lincoln say it once for all? Those who 
maintain that we, representing six percent of the 
world’s population, need not be concerned if ninety 
percent of the world’s people fall under a new and 
terrible form of slavery do not speak for America. 
We are concerned. We are not neutral in such 
a conflict in any moral sense whatsoever, for the 
words of Anton Menger, the great Austrian jur- 
ist, are eternally true, “Nothing is more unequal 
than to treat unequals equally.” The same spirit 
that made Lincoln of Illinois concerned with the 
spread of slavery to Nebraska makes us concerned 
with the spread of slavery under totalitarian rule 
today. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Methodists Withdraw from Japan-Controlled Areas 


On February 20th the Methodist Board of Missions 
and Church Extension sent cables withdrawing or trans- 
ferring to other mission fields all of its missionaries now 
stationed in Japan, Korea, and in the north and central 
China areas under Japanese military control. This ac- 
tion resulted from the report of two Board members who 
had just returned from a visit to Japan, and was strongly 
advised by the United States government. 

The action of the Board affects about seventy mission- 
aries in Japan, one hundred and ten missionaries, in- 
cluding doctors and nurses from north and central China, 
and eight missionaries in Korea, who failed to leave 
that country in December when the main body of Amer- 
ican Methodist workers withdrew. Some of these mis- 
sionaries will be transferred to service in India, Central 
Africa, free China, South America, and perhaps Malaya 
and the Philippines where the Methodist Church carries 
on a large ministry and maintains many schools, churches, 
hospitals and dispensaries. It is expected that others 
will be temporarily engaged in home mission work in the 
United States. 

Bishop James C. Baker, of Los Angeles, who is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of Methodist missions in 
Japan and Korea, and Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, re- 
turned a week ago from a visit to those countries. They 
had numerous conferences with government, business, 
educational and church leaders on present war conditions 
in the Orient and their effect on Christian work. It was 
their judgment that the Christian Church can best carry 
on in the present situation if left for the time being en- 
tirely in Japanese and Chinese hands. It was pointed 
out by Dr. Diffendorfer that the Methodist action was 
taken in compliance with the American government’s 
desire, as a precautionary measure, to remove all its 
nationals from these areas, and also because of the 
Methodist Church’s desire to relieve the Christians of 
Japan, Korea and occupied China from embarrassment. 

“In times of strain and possible incidents, and under 
war psychology,” said Dr. Diffendorfer, “there is natu- 
rally suspicion and questioning of nationals who consort 
with foreigners, even in the conduct of a religious serv- 
ice or of a school or hospital. We desire to relieve 
Christians of that embarrassment.” 

“We have every confidence in Bishop Yoshimune Abe 
and the other national leaders of the Japan Methodist 
Church, and we have no desire to make their work more 
difficult. For more than thirty years the Church has 
had a Japanese Bishop, and most of the Methodist 
schools and colleges have had Japanese Presidents. Mis- 
sionaries have served mostly as colleagues of Japanese 
leaders and have few administrative positions. As for 
Church and school property, it has long since been turned 
over to Japanese control. As the Japan Methodist 
Church moves into the proposed united Protestant 
Church, we have no fear but that it will continue to be a 
witnessing and service arm of the worldwide Christian 
fellowship. 


“The same is true in Korea, now an integral part of the 
Japanese Empire. The Korean Methodist Church is 
also a self-governing, independent Church with mission- 
aries as colleagues. We know that Korean Christians, 
in hundreds of local churches and communities, will con- 
tinue their Christian witness. 

“In the hospitals of China the ministration of doctors 
and nurses will go on though with considerable cur- 
tailment. 

“We believe this action we have taken is a temporary 
measure. We look forward beyond the present troublous 
times to the day when upon the request of the Japanese 
Churches our missionary cooperation shall be resumed 
and the Christians of our respective nations shall again 
go forward in active fellowship. In the meantime we 
shall hold ourselves ready upon the call of our Chris- 
tian colleagues in the Far East to respond with any 
service in our power.” 


Norwegian Bishops Return to the Charge 


The previously reported inquiry of the Norwegian 
Bishops to the German State authorities brought the 
reply that “in these times of pioneering and ferment 
things may happen which are regrettable,” but the reply 
denied that “anything had happened . . . to justify the 
statement that the State has encroached upon the Church’s 
freedom to spread the Gospel in accordance with the will 
of God.” The department promised to investigate the 
violence of the storm troopers, declared that it had not 
abrogated the minister’s oath of secrecy in the confes- 
sional, but had merely reinterpreted it, and promised to 
meet the Bishops “with understanding” provided that 
“they in turn show understanding of the new order.” 

The Bishops have replied to this German answer by 
calling attention to the fact that the new law does in 
fact demand of ministers that they violate the oath of 
secrecy whenever a police authority demands it, and 
that failure to comply exposes them to imprisonment. 

The Bishops close their detailed reply with this ringing 
declaration: “The framework of a national community 
is no concern of the Church. But when it comes to the 
divine commandments, which are fundamental for all 
community life, then the Church is duty bound to take a 
stand. It is useless to waive the Church aside by stating 
that it is meddling in politics. Luther said in plain words: 
‘The Church does not become involved in worldly matters 
when it beseeches the authorities to be obedient to the 
highest authority, which is God.’ 

“When the authorities permit acts of violence and in- 
justice and exert pressure on our souls, then the Church 
becomes the defender of the people’s conscience. One 
single human soul is worth more than the entire world. 
The Bishops of the Church have therefore placed before 
the authorities certain facts and official communiques 
concerning the governmental administration during the 
last few months, which in the view of the Church, are 
against the law of God. They give the impression that 
revolutionary conditions are abroad in our land. The 
Church is not the State, and the State is not the Church. 
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In worldly matters the State may endeavor to use force 
against the Church, but the Church is a spiritual and 
sovereign entity built on the word of God and unity of 
belief. Despite all its human shortcomings the Church 
has been given divine authority to spread His law and 
Gospel among all peoples. The Church can therefore 
never be silenced. Wherever God’s commandments are 
defied by sin the Church stands unshaken and cannot be 
directed by any authority of the State. From this rock of 
faith we beseech the authorities to strike out all that is 
against God’s holy writ concerning justice, truth and free- 
dom of conscience, and to build only on the foundation of 
the divine laws of life. We also beseech our people to 
avoid acts of force and injustice. In an internal struggle 
all individuals and groups must be guided by this moral 
law. He who promotes hatred or encourages evil will be 
judged by God. The Holy Bible says: ‘Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good,’ for above all of us 
stands the One who is Lord of our souls. We now per- 
ceive a ferment of conscience in our congregations and we 
feel it our duty to let the authorities hear the voice of the 
Church clearly and forcibly.” 


Japanese and American Christians to Meet 


The National Christian Council of Japan has informed 
the Federal Council and the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence that it is sending a deputation to America to meet 
with religious leaders of America for the purpose of 
common prayer and “to explore ways to preserve peace 
between the United States and Japan.” A delegation of 
seven to ten delegates is expected in San Francisco some- 
time at the end cf March. It will be welcomed by a 
committee appointed by the Federal Council and the For- 
eign Missions Conference. The plan of sending this 
delegation was substituted for an earlier plan of sending 
an American delegation to Japan. 

One hundred and ninety missionaries resident in Japan 
have sent the Federal Council and the International Mis- 
sionary Council a cablegram in which they assert that 
they “cannot believe that a permanent solution (of funda- 
mental difficulties) can be secured through armed con- 
flict” and therefore “earnestly appeal to our fellow Chris- 
tians in America to exert themselves anew to preserve 
unbroken the eighty years of peace between the two 
nations,” 
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Vatican Speaks to France on Anti-Semitism 


A recent Vatican radio talk to France dealt with the 
living connection between Judaism and Christianity, and 
showed the falsity of supposing that there is a special 
God for special races. 

“In early times,” said the broadcast, “the Church had 
to disprove the heresies of Arianism and Pelagianism; 
nowadays it is a tendency to believe that there is a special 
God for special races. In order to support that theory the 
Holy Scriptures had to be censored, the Old Testament 
eliminated, and all those elements had to be disclaimed 
from the New Testament which proved the living con- 
nection between Judaism and Christianity. 

“The Church has always maintained that the New 
Testament grows organically out of the Old,” the broad- 
cast continued. “Old and New Testament form together 
one supreme structure, elements of which cannot be 
wilfully removed without endangering the whole building. 
The weakness of all heresy is the desire to create a God 
according to our poor reason, The Church always main- 
tains that there is one God only, who embraces the whole 
of mankind with His love. The Church considers it her 
mission to be mother to all men without distinction.” 


The Spiritual Issues of the War 


British Churchmen on Peace Aims 


The Archbishop of York, whose leadership in seeking a 
definition of peace aims from the Government is widely 
accepted in Britain, has made a vigorous attack upon 
Sir Archibald Southby, a conservative member of Parlia- 
ment, who had declared that the public was not interested 
in anything but the defeat of Hitler. Archbishop Temple 
termed this indifference toward the problems of construc- 
tive peace “impenetrable stupidity.” The Bishop of 
Litchfield wrote in his diocesan magazine: “Like a great 
many other citizens in this land, who go on doing their 
utmost for victory, I go on hoping that some clear and 
heartening statement of our true aims, as distinct from 
merely that of winning the war, will be forthcoming.” 


Recruiting “Red Rabbis” 


The Jewish Chronicle reports that a school has been 
opened in Kamenets-Podolsk in Soviet Russia for the 
training of “Red Rabbis’ whose task will be to preach 
Soviet loyalty to the Jews in the new Soviet territory in 
Poland, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina and the Baltic 
states. They will endeavor to harmonize Soviet doctrine 
with the principles of the Jewish faith. Students of the 
Yeshiva schools in newly annexed territory are being 
recruited for this new theological school. 


Introductory Offer to End Soon 


The special introductory subscription rate of $1.00 
per year ($1.25 Canadian and foreign) will come to 
an end o:. cipril Ist. After that time the subscription 
rate will be $1.50 at home and $1.75 abroad. 
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